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EiTEft ffoce enuring Or<«t BriUio, about tiie jear 1506, die 
Cipne§ iMve been dfuwioi; ioto tbeir bodr the blood of liie 
OTdinary infubiunU and conformiof to tbeir wajn ; and 10 
pndific baa the race been, that tbere caaaot be leas than 
j5(Vooo Gipaiea of all caatea^ colour^ characten^ occopatioiis, 
demes of education, culture^ and poaition in life, in the 
Bntiah lalea alone, and poaaibiy douUe that nomber. There 
are many of the aani4 r*^^ in the United Sutea of America. 
Indeed, there have b^n Cip^ita in America from nearij the 
first (ky of ita aetilamanc ; for m(my at the race were ban- 
ished to the planiaiions 0<t4n for very trifling offences, and 
sometimes mcrelv for baing by ^bebit and repute Egyp- 
tians." But as the Gi|Hy ra<4 Uavea the tent, and rises to 
civiliaation, it bides da naii^nalhy from the reat of the world, 
so great is the {vrejtidi^a aiainai the name of Gipsy. In 
Europe and Ampricm i4|aiMr, ibara cannot be leas than 
4,0001,000 OipaiM in «i^i«i«n<:a> John Bunyan. the author of 
the cdebratM Aitp^4 ^F^i^iw^ waa one or thia aingular 
people, » win b^ 0Md«i«iv«y shown in the present work. 
The philoaopllT »f ibn »Mat«nM of the Tewa smce the dis- 
persion will iib«v )t^ dia^^iiaM and aaublished in it 
^men the ^wnndi4fUl amfy ** of the Oipaiea b told as it 
oo^t to he ti44 ^ ivma^iiiWNi a worit of intwest to many 
ef ?eiidim» h«4n(( a «i«h|N^ «niqti«i diacfaict from, and 
A t<^ tbi' TM M fb# bmnaii tmOf^ In the ptesent 
die isi9<^ b«M hiw WMif>d aft an IMfty and elaborately, 
te an m aaq^i"^ «i Di a fmn^ mMMmw to llU and aatisfy the 
, jHSMiMl «M KalM, a% b af w ifarai link better than a 
IT tbe wol^miaviimik M «ba mwR inioUismit pemm. 
bsmsn ^ ib% ci|fM«i» wbM Uina Aonqmbensivdy 
4Miai( « «ni4t\< M iba HMna aAvano^d and cnhf^oed 
;^nU nv m iW*' vmifb wtMiaa nMUanma) and litesaxy 
r^aitt) kn ^Miwn)) anA MnMiaa. amonc atdier 
iL y w i if i ^ a»<w»»» ^WM >^^ abawa^i ta Ita nann^ and 
^'<i^ aiab^^MM>m iba a wwu w a ^f bwnan ^elnic^s 
BtfNHM>^< liV w^^vi ala^ «m4hi l^ m^ ibe name of 

a^M'^a^ ^^ ^w^ ^w^^^iwup^ wr ^^^ .ja^^a. tbe ao^ 

1 ^^^^^^Bi ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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INTRODUCTION."^ 

IN this age of investigation and discussion, and so-called catholic- 
ity and liberality of sentiment, it should be humiliating to 
humanity to think that for thirty-three years I have been advocat- 
ing, unsuccessfully, the problem of elucidating the subject of the 
Gipsies, and having the race or name, in some form or other, ac- 
knowledged by the rest of the world, as being, in their respective 
relations in life, every whit as good as the rest of the population, 
notwithstanding their descent and blood, which constitute the race 
to which they belong. I have already said that 

" It is beyond doubt that there cannot be less than a (quarter of a million 
of Gipsies m the British Isles, who are living under a gnnding despotism of 
caste ; a despotism so absolute and odious uiat the people upon whom it 
bears cannot, as in Scotland, were it almost to save their lives, even say who 
they are." And that these should not " skulk through life like thieves, con- 
spirators or assassins, afraid of being apprehended by all they meet with in 
the event of their coming to learn all about them, however good their 
characters may be "; while the remedy involves " little more trouble or ex- 
pense, on the part of the worlds than the * stroke of a pen,' supported by the 
influence of such people or organs of society as the world regards as leaders 
in the realms of progress and thought." The difficulty consists in the 
" objection on the part of the world to acknowledcpe the Gipsy blood, and 
the aversion on the part of * the blood ' when mixea with that of others to 
present itself for acknowledgment," which " seem to constitute the knot or 
' snarl ' which requires adjusting." And that " this subject is well worthy 
of the attention of humanity as a turning-point in history." 

In regard to the evidence on this subject I said that it is " sur- 
prising that people should not have stumbled by accident on the 
true position of the question, rather than on the current one, without 
any knowledge of it on the part of themselves or others." The 
problem involves the mere question of evidence as applied to the 
affairs of every-day life, even as "a fact is proved in a court of jus- 
tice ; difficulties, suppositions or theories or analogies not being 
allowed to form part of the testimony." In that respect the lan- 
guage of Professor Max Mtiller might be used when he said : " In 
order to discover truth we must be truthful ourselves, and must 
welcome those who point out our errors as heartily as those who 
approve and confirm our discoveries." 

The first question at issue is the fact of a wandering, tented, 
oriental tribe, as different from the native race as could possibly 
be imagined, obtruding itself upon Scotland and Great Britain 
generally, about 1506, and that became legally and socially pro- 
scribed in the most absolute sense of the phrase. Hence its pro- 
found silence. The second question is that its blood became to a 
great extent mixed with the ordinary one of the soil. The third 

* In the following pages I have frequently given quotations from what I have 
published without indicating them. 

(5) 



INTRODUCTION. 

question is, what has become of this race in its mixed state as 
modified by the circumstances or influences surrounding it ? These 
questions should be settled by facts, and not by vague and crude 
"suppositions, theories and analogies," but rather according to 
Bacon's philosophy, which "might be called common sense sys- 
tematized and refined, having for its object the finding of facts 
and tracing them to their roots, or from their roots through their 
various ramifications, which constitute the philosophy of any 
question." 

In bringing this subject forward I first anticipated and then ex- 
perienced great difficulties, which led me in 1871 to apply to the 
three Scotch Presbyterian Churches, owing to the popular or dem- 
ocratic constitution or standing of their ministers and members. 
With them the feeling seems to be that the clergy should not 
interfere with politics proper, but only occasionally, when great 
religious, moral and social questions are at issue. My appeal ap- 
plied to a subject in which I think it was not only allowable but a 
duty for the clergy to appear, inasmuch as they were men, Chris- 
tians and Christian pastors. I looked upon them, in this matter, 
as an admirable means of bringing about, among their friends and 
neighbours, 

"A change of ideas and feelings, in a quiet, genia! and gradual manner, 
as the ruder season passes into the more gentle, and as a purely social and 
moral movement should be made, just as Christianity itself, in its general 
principles, spread its benign influences overall that came within its reach," 
Being the first appealed to, I said that 1 hoped they would " consider it a 
duty, a privilege and a pleasure to do something in the way of diffusing a 
knowledge and creating an opinion on the subject, and a sympathy and re- 

Sect for the people described "; " inasmuch as to the Church has belonged 
nost exclusively, since the introduction of Christianity, the mission of 
L the religious, moral and social aspects of its 



Indeed, the Church has no real standing in the world unless it 
supports its position by evidence ; for Christianity is not a human 
religion, based on the natural religious instincts, that in some way 
supplanted another, but " in one of its aspects is an historical fact, 
in the evidence of which students are carefully trained." 

The question at issue is in reality a very simple one, that is, that 
people of Gipsy blood look to the " Gipsies " as their ancestors, 
constituting them as of that race, as all others have done in regard 
to their ancestors and race ; or, in other words, that they are of 
that people which sprung from the "tent and roads," and are still 
such by the " laws of nature and social pressure " (whatever their 
positions in life), as elucidated in the following pages. On the 
other hand, it is for others to acknowledge and respect them as 
such, like the rest of the population, according to their characters 
and positions in society, and induce them to openly avow them- 
selves as members of the " Gipsy tribe," and take pleasure in 
doing it.* 

" I may add, in the form of a nole, that the Edinburgh Gipsy Lore Saciely. JQdgp- 
icg from its prospectus and the (irst number of its journal, seems to be merely 
trifling with (he Gipsy subject. I declined being a member of it, for tb? reason 
"in several respects, it would place me in a false position to become such," 
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I avail myself of this opportunity to attach an article entitled 
The Encyclopedia Britannica an the Viper ^ which was originally pub- 
lished in 1886. Messrs. Albert Gttnther and St. George Mivart 
asserted that vipers "hatch their eggs before they are laid ; that 
is, they are ovovivi parous." Now, Mr. Mivart says in his article 
on the Viper y that the young "are hatched as they are bom," ap- 
parently in consequence of my correction of him. But he has 
shirked the question of all snakes (so far as known) swallowing 
their young, and so left out "the most interesting trait in the snake 
family." It would be interesting to have these two writers explain 
the phenomenon of reptiles laying eggs and afterwards having the 
young inside of them^ nearly double the size when born^ unless they 
had returned to the inside by the mouth. This question has re- 
mained unanswered, so far as I know, for sixteen years. 

James Simson. 

New York, January 4, 1889. 
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TN regard to what may be call- 
I ed civilized Gipsies 1 wrote in 
The Scailish Churches and the Gip- 
sies thus : — 

" To some people, with so Utile to 
look at, and so much that is abstract, 
the question may at first present an 
aspect of a ' labyrinth of difficul- 
ties '; but in course of time the idea 
will appear in the form of what is or 
has been embodied or personified ; 
and become like much of our knowl- 
edge that does not require an effort 
of the intellect to comprehend and 
receive it, but is accepted, ' not as a 
matter of enquiry or evidence, but 
merely something floating in the air, 
like any popular idea ' ' (p. 23), as 
illustrated in the accompanying ar- 
ticles on the ancestry of Mrs. Carlyie 
and John Bunyan. 

I explained the subject very 
minutely in an elaborate Disqui- 
sition of 171 pages, attached to 
Walter Simson's History of the 
&)t«Vj (1865), showing that, never 
having been acknowledged by 
any one, "Gipsy blood and feel- 
ing are always Gipsy, that is, by 
the laws of nature and social 
pressure." And yet, Charles 
Dickens (or All the Year Round, 
of which he was editor,) said that 
he did not believe it, and that 
" we may be excused if we some- 
what doubt the accuracy of state- 
ments which cannot be proved 
by any modern methods known 
to us" (17 March, i866).* And 



•Of "mere novelists" I have said 
that " as a class, or almost invariably, 
they are anything but men of science or 
philosophy. With their tawdry senti- 
mentality and improbable coincidence of 
dream stances, and all their 'mystery- 
mongering,' they cannot produce any- 
thing of lasting interest that can ap- 
proach facts when found out of the 
beaten track, and seem jealous of them 
in consequence" {Conttibutitms, etc., p. 




intelligent people in Edinburgh 
say that they "do not deny that 
there are many people among;si 
them who are of Gipsy blood, 
and are aware of -it, but they 
do not believe that these are 
Gipsies."! 

One would naturally ask, what 
are these people if not Gipsies? 
And what do people understand 
by others being or not being, un- 
der any circumstances, members 
of the Gipsy race ? What else 
than blood and a knowledge of it 
can constitute a person a mem- 
ber of this race? Any one is a 
Gipsy who is descended from 
Gipsies, or even one Gipsy, and 
has been taught to recognize the 
fact. That is so natural and ob- 
vious, and is such an instinctive 
and intuitive truth that it would 
almost be an offense to argue or 
illustrate it to intelligent people, 
inasmuch as that habits or char- 
acter, calling or creed or means 
do not constitute a person a 
member of any particular race or 
family. See how Mrs. Carlyie in 
the following pages utterly dis- 



t A friend, when telling me this, spoie 
of the idea as being " incredible, perhaps 
impossible, and contrary to what is seen 
in the world "^having exclusive refer- 
ence to the Huguenots! " People can- 
not believe in such a thing, and do not 
believe it possible, and consequently de- 
cline to entertain the subject for want of 
proof," etc. And yet in a Circular to the 
Scottish Churches I wrote thus : "That 
(here should be great difficulties in Ihc 
way of it being investigated and the 
facts of it ascertained is natural enough ; 
but that there should be difficulties Jn 
the way of its being understood and 
treated with justice, after being inves- 
igated and ascertained, is surprising, 



for il 



fn 



y Disquisition I discussed the question 
of the destiny of Huguenots, Germans 
and other Continentals settling in Great 
Britain (pp. 454-6). 
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regarded Sir William Wallace 
and John Knox as representing 
her race or descent, as John Bun- 
yan did not claim that he was 
descended from "Normans that 
entered England with William 
the Conqueror." Mrs. Carlyle's 
descent was apparently from 
Towla or Geleyr Bailyow, two 
of the "thirteen patriarchs of 
Scottish Gipsydom," mentioned 
in the treaty between James V. 
and John Faw, " Lord and Earl 
of Little Egypt," in 1540 ; and 
Bunyan's was doubtless from an 
English family that had been 
changed into a Gipsy one by the 
marriage of an Englishman with 
a Gipsy. 

The idea that " Gipsies cease 
to be Gipsies by a change of 
habits ** seems to have originated 
with Sir Walter Scott, who said 
in reference to the remark of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, towards the 
end of the 17th century,as to there 
being constantly 100,000 people 
in Scotland leading the life of 
"Gipsies, Jockies and Cairds," 
that :— 

" The progress of time and increase 
both of the means of life and the 
power of the laws gradually reduced 
this dreadful evil within more narrow 

bounds Their numbers are so 

greatly diminished that instead of 
100,000, as calculated by Fletcher, it 
would now perhaps be impossible 
to collect above 500 throughout all 
Scotland."* 

In regard to that I said : " It 
is perfectly evident that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in common with many 
others, never realized the idea, 
in all its bearings, of what a 
Gipsy was, or he never could 

* In a letter to Captain Adam Fergu- 
son, of the i6th Apnl, 1819, Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to "Old Kennedy the 
tinker" being sent to ** botanize for four- 
teen years "; and that six of his brethren 
were in the court, with '* kith and kin 
without end." 



have imagined that those only 
were of the Gipsy race who fol- 
lowed the tent." In an early 
number of Blackwood's Magazine 
a writer said, in reference to 
Billy Marshall, the Galloway 
Gipsy chief : " Who were his de- 
scendants I can not tell ; I am 
sure he could not do it himself, 
if he were living. It is known 
that they were prodigiously nu- 
merous ; I dare say numberless." 
And yet this writer gravely said 
that "the race is in some risk 
of becoming extinct." Another 
writer in Blackwood said : " Their 
numbers may perhaps have since 
been diminished in particular 
States by the progress of civil- 
ization." There has been a great 
deal of what may be called gen- 
ius expended upon the Gipsies, 
but wonderfully little common 
sense.f 

The incredulity in regard to 
the existence of the Gipsy tribe 
or nation, otherwise than as 
strollers, in popular estimation, 
is such .that it may even be spe- 
cially referred to Providence. 
In the New Testament we fre- 
quently find such expressions as 
these : " Their minds were blind- 
ed," "their heart was hard- 
ened," " have ye your heart yet 
hardened?" "the rest were blind- 
ed," etc. In St. John's Gospel 
we find the following : " He hath 
blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, that they should not 
see with their eyes nor under- 
stand with their heart, and be con- 
verted, and I should heal them," 
xii. 40. And St. Paul said ; " For 
this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should 



f Sir Walter Scott*s opinion about the 
destiny of the Gipsies may be described 
as *' wild speculations and unsupported 
assertions"; a phrase applied to myself 
in Blackwood's Magazine ^ for May, 1866, 
by a writer who apparently knew noth- 
ing of the subject he was discussing. 
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believe a lie, that they all might 
be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness," z Thess. ii, ii, iz. 
This led me to write in The 
Scottish Churches and the Gipsies 
thus :— 

"Cannot we easily imagine that 
Providence might use such means 
for so beneficent a purpose as pro- 
tecting the Gipsy tribe, in its settled 
condition, against the prejudices of 
the ordinary natives, where they are 
as ' sheep among wolves '—reversing 
the old state of things, when an or- 
dinary native unfortunately happened 
to fall among them, under circum- 
stances of hostility ? " 

The established rule in English 
life, in all of its aspects, not to give 
a hearing or even listen to any 
one, on almost any subject, until 
he has, after great labour, es- 
tablished a right to speak about 
it, is too absolute in practice. 
And yet it has allowed the Rev. 
John Brown and Canon Venables 
to dogmatize on a subject on 
which we may reasonably as- 
sume that they personally know 
nothing, and are determined to 
be taught nothing about it, ap- 
parently for the sole reason that 
they merely wish to have it so. 
Professing to be servants of him 
in whom " there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free," they have tacitly, 
if not actually, proscribed Gipsy 
blood as such, under all circum- 
stances, even to the latest pos- 
terity, for the reason that it is 
not respectable ! while the letter 
and spirit of the New Testament 
are such that nothing in the form 
of a man is excluded from its 
comprehensive embrace. 

It is very unfortunate that 
Canon Venables should have so 
absolutely followed Mr, Brown 
in this matter, and even gone be- 
yond him in giving an ex cathedrd 



infallible decision on the subjects 
at issue, in the face of my two 
publications entitled The English 
Universities and John Bunyan and 
The Church of England and the 
Gipsies, especially as I said in the 
last that "its liberality, or toler- 
ation, or even indifference {fre- 
quently a virtue in itself) should 
even lead the Church to throw 
around oppressed races its pro- 
tection, as against the prejudices 
of members of other religious 
denominations"; and that "min- 
isters of the Church of England 
should do more for the subject of 
the Gipsies, in the light in which 
I have presented it, than could 
be expected from those of other 
denominations." To the Rev. 
James Copner, Vicar of Elstow, 
and author of Bunyan the hero of 
Bedford, 1 wrote in May, r88i, 
as follows ; — 

" It appeals to every principle of 
fair play and abstract reason that a 
race that has been in Great Britain 
for 375 years must be considered in 
many respects British, whatever its 
origin, or whatever the habits of 
some of it may be. It would be very 
wrong to show and perpetuate a 
prejudice against the name, or blood 
as such, however little or however 
much there may be of it in the per- 
son possessing and claiming it." 
" They can never expect to do justice 
to it unless they approach it with 
every desire to do what is proper, 
and not with the rooted aversion 
with which it has hitherto been re- 
garded." "In opposition to this 
view of the great dreamer, we have 
the ferocious prejudice of caste 
against the name of Gipsy, that leads 
a person to feel, if not to say, ' May 
I lose my right hand and may I be 
struck dumb if I admit that he was 

one of the race. I may exagger- 

aie the feeling in question when I say 
that no publication will admit the 
subject into its columns, nor any one 
allude to it publicly, or even private- 
ly, without something like losing 
social caste." 

"In bringing up Bunyan in con- 



con- I 
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nexion with the Gipsies, in the way 
I have done, it is impossible but that, 
sooner or later, you will be in some 
way involved in the subiect. For 
that reason I beg you will give the 
question your most careful consider- 
ation, and if necessary consult with 
friends in regard to it. ... . Sooner 
or later the subject of the Gipsies, in 
all its bearings, will doubtless be 
treated with justice, and Bunyan en- 
rolled as one of the race ; still leav- 
ing him an * English worthy' that, 
for that very reason, will stand higher 
than he has done. As this will be- 
come a part of the history of Eng- 
land, it would be desirable that you, 
as the Vicar of Elstow, should occu- 
py a position in it that will be in every 
way creditable to you."* 

Mr. Copner apparently profited 
by my advice, to this extent at 
least, that, so far as I know, he 
has written nothing further on 
the subject. 

So far from the Gipsies " ceas- 
ing to be Gipsies " by " changing 
their habits," much of the native 
blood has ceased to be such in 
feeling, and been incorporated 
with that of the Gipsies, while 
maintaining to a great extent, 
and frequently altogether, a na- 
tive Scottish aspect, and acquired 
very exclusive, almost aristo- 
cratic, ideas peculiar to the ar- 
rival of a barbarous race (in 
1506), nearly as different from 
the native one as were the Indi- 
ans from the Europeans settling 
in America, and that was after- 
wards legally and socially pro- 
scribed. These people, while un- 
known to the rest of the world, 
naturally take a great interest in 
the subject of their race, that en- 
tered Great Britain as if it were 
yesterday. It is held together 
by " blood and a sense of tribe 
and a soul of nationality, and a 
cast of mind and words and 

* yohn Bunyan and the Gipsies (1882) 
and The Gipsies as illustrated by yohn 
Bunyan^ Mrs, CarlyU and others (1883). 



signs peculiar to itself, go where 
it might, or under whatever cir- 
cumstances it may be found." 
Originally it was "an independ- 
ent, oriental tented tribe of great 
mystery and antiquity, that is to 
be found everywhere, and hither- 
to acknowledged by none. All 
the circumstances connected with 
its history have cast a fascination 
over the mind of every one more 
or less belonging or related to it."f 

f The following are extracts from my 
Disquisition on the Gipsies bearing on 
this subject : — ** People suppose that 
the Gipsies as they have settled in life 
have got lost among the general popu- 
lation ; than which nothing can be more 
unfounded as a matter of ^t, or ridicu- 
lous as a matter of theory." ''The 
wonder is not that he and his descend- 
ants should be Gipsies ; but the real 
wonder is that they should not be Gip- 
sies. Neither he nor his descendants 
have any choice in the matter " (p. 454). 

"The ordinary Scot knows that he is 
a Scot and nothing more, unless it be 
something about his ancestors of two 
or three generations. But the Gipsy's 
idea of Scotland goes back to a certain 
time, indefinite to him, as it may be, be- 
yond which his race had no existence in 

the country If we admit that 

every native Scot knows who he is, we 
may readily assume that every Scottish 
Gipsy knows who he is " (p. 461). 

** They even pass into the other world 
Gipsies. * But they will forget that they 
are Gipsies,' say perhaps some of my 
readers. Forget that they are Gipsies ! 
Will we hear some of these days, that 
Scotch people themselves will get up of 
a morning, toss about their night-caps 
and forget that they are Scotch? We 
may then see the same happen with the 
Gipsies. What I have said of the Gipsy 
always being a Gipsy is self-evident " (p. 
413). — ** Take a Gipsy from any country 
in the world you may, and the feeling of 
his being a Gipsy comes as naturally to 
him as does the nationality of a Jew to a 
Jew " (p. 447). 

In The Gipsies as illustrated by yohn 
Bunyan^ Mrs, Carlyle and others I wrote 
thus : " Hence the natural feeling on the 
part of the Gipsies for their origin, tribe 
and language pulled vety strongly in that 
direction ; while the prejudice of the na- 
tives pushed them from them in the same 
direction. The result has been two cur- 
rents in society, or a double nationality 
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George Borrow, whom I very 
fully reviewed, is directly or in- 
directly responsible for many of 
the loose and crude current ideas 
in regard to the Gipsies. He 
mentioned only two Gipsies of 
mixed blood — the Spanish half- 
blood Captain and the English 
Flaming Tinman, as if these 
were the merest of accidents and 
meant nothing. In his Gipsies in 
Spain he gave six reasons for the 
"decrease" of the race in Spain, 
none of them having any founda- 
tion, but meaningless and con- 
trary to the facts of the case ; * 
while in his Romatut Lavo-Lil he 
says that " there is every reason 
to suppose that within a few 
years the English Gipsy caste 
will have disappeared, merged 
in the dregs of the English popu- 
lation." As if that was a ques- 
tion that could be settled by a 
supposition ! 

In the last -named book, Mr. 
Borrow spoke of three kinds of 
" travelling people " in England, 
implying that they were not even 
related to the Gipsy tribe. Of 
the third (vagrant Irish), he said 
that, besides being tinkers, they 
"make false rings like the Gipsy 
smiths"; and that "each has his 
blow-pipe, and some of them can 
execute their work in a style tittle 
inferior to that of a first-rate 
working goldsmith." As if that 



— the Gipsy one and the ordinary one of 
Ihe country. A complete amalRamatioii 
with Ihe natives, so that ihe Gipsy ele- 
ment and feeling would disappear, was 
thus in the nature of things impossible " 
(p. 6). 

• Mr. Borrow's language is: " Wc 
have already expressed our belief that 
the caste has diminished of latter years ; 
whether this diminution was the result 
of one or many causes combined — of a 
partial change of habits, of pestilence or 
sickness, of war or famine, or of a freer 
intercourse with the Spanish population 
— we have no means of determining, and 
sball abstain from offering conjectures 
on Ihe subject." 



could be said of common Irisli 
peasants ! f 

I have said of Gipsies of mixed 
blood : " It is a question whether 
a ' dash ' of Gipsy blood does not 
improve ordinary Scotch people; 
it is certainly calculated to 'put 
mettle into their heels.' " The 
question that is at issue, and calls 
for a solution, is. In what light are 
we to look on these people and 
how treat them ? In John Bun\an 
and Ihe Gipsies (i88z}, I said :— 

" EverythinK else being equal, such 
a man, instead of having a prejudice 
entertained for him, is entitled to a 
greater respect than should be shovm 
to another who labours under no such 
prejudice in regard to his blood " (p. 
lo); and that "surely the strange 
and unfortunate Gipsy race and its 
various offshoots have not sinned 
beyond the foi^veness of the rest of 
their fellow -creatures, so that what 
represents a relatively-lar^e body of 
British subjects cannot he acknowl- 
edged even by name ; leaving to 
others to look upon or associate with 



t Mr. Borrow has thrown no light oa 
this subject, and left il where he found it. 
It is singular that he should have told us 
so litde about the Gipsies. He seems to 
have allowed no one (o come between 
him and his subjecl, as if he bad t)een 
the only person who knew and could tell 
anything about it. Besides, he seems to 
have been very setf-wiUed, opinionalive 
and capricious, and of a veiy unsound 
judgment, and anything but a reliable 
guide in regard to what he created ; 
"giving inconsiderate and vague suppo- 
sitions for realities, and unfounded and 
illogical assertions for carefully - con- 
sidered inductive reasonings," and con- 
tradicting himself on material points. 

The matter of WalterSimson's/Tirfoiy 
a/ tie Gipsiei was collected, at the urgent 
request of Sir Walter Scott and William 
Blackwood, mainly between 1817 and 
1S31, when residing at the Lazaretto, 
Inverkei thing, before Mr. Borrow had 
apparently even thought of writing on 
the race. In its original condition it was 
offered to publishers, who declined it for 
the reason that there was " no public in- 
terest in a subject that was dead," princi- 
pally, if not altogether, owing to Sir 
Waiter Scott's opinion, as given at 
page 9. 
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them as each member of the native nine months he is bom, the most 
race may see fit " (p. 5). helpless of creatures, to appear- 
As a simple explanation of the «^<* ^e sport of every circum- 

Gipsy question, I said in the ap- f**°<* !f .J**^ ^^ ^^^ 

pendix to my ReminUcences of tion, and the tome and mode of 

Childhood at Itwerkeithing, or Ufe Passing out of his earthly eiist- 

at a Lazaretto (1882), with refer- ?""• " ^!«" ^^^^"^^ ^* 

ence to the admission of one of had been driven to the hdls to 

them mentioned at page 19 :- fi°<i ^'^.i^'^^^^l ^* » P?fJ' ^^ 

never allowed to come witbm the 

•• As a means of giving an idea of .1 sight or sound " of a human be- 

what is perhaps too abstract for some j except such as himself, there 

oeoole easily to understand, his con- ""f' XT\y T-v~r «»•""»«="»"•«'= 

^n m«6t be used as a catch- '^O"^^ ^}^^\ ^«V « *"" 

phrase, to iUustrate a Gipsy of a ejer b«:oming Pope of Rome." 

certain kind—' I am one myselt for And of this personage I have 

ours is a Gipsy &miily '; that is, one said, in another place, 

of this eastern race that arrived so -fiot, for that matter, could the 

recently in ScoUand, while foUowmg p,^ j^^ acquired the art of 

a tented life, and whose descendants. - "^ - - - - "?^"M~ ."? ■" " 
owing to 
are now t 

(p. 87). living incognito ; fa r^i^d to ^"^SHII^ TC^g^e^'i^tSted 

whom 1 said in my Duqutittun: ^ ^^ feUow-creatures, or society, 

" All things considered, in what other ^^ ^^^ knowledge we possess, whit- 

position could the Gipsy race, in ^^^ knowlSge may be." 

Scotland especially, be at the present ^ ' 

day than that described ? How can In short, " society, like an in- 

we im^ne a race of people to act dividual, has to be taught every- 

otherwise than hide themselves, if thing, whoever takes the trouble 

tbev could, from the odium that at- ^nd bears the expense of doing 

taches to the «»™^°*^;f {^g- ;^ it "; so little are people generally 

musf^mSn shrouded m its present capable of discovering truth, or 

mystery, unless some one not of the even understanding it when pre- 

race should become acquainted with sented to them. Those that are 

its history and speak for it " (p. tPl). supposed to be capable of doing 

„ . , , .,,. the latter hanir back, apparently 

Besides the unwiUingness on ^^^^^^ ^^^ subject is not con- 

the part of many even to enter- vemional, so that they will not 

tain this question, the human rfsk their standing or reputation 

faculties are generally so limited •„ touching it. As of old, they 

in their nature and training as ^.jj ^^^ ^^^g^ ^^^ "kingdom" 

almost to be unable to do it im- jjjj ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ humblest have 

mediately or at any time. When ^^^^ . ^^^^ ^. ^jU g^^j^ • 

we consider what a human being ^ ^ ^ pharisees, and 

is we might expect from him take the chief seats in the syna- 

some hesitancy and humility in Instead of " turning out " 

offering opinions; and that he |nt « falling in " and shouldering 

should not virtually or practical- ^,,^5^. ^^sklts or drawing their 

ly assert that what he does not swords, on the trumpet giving 

know, or does not underetand, ^^e " certain sound," they prefer 

has no existence, or that his ig- ^^ 51;^^ away to the rear, to mur- 

norance, with a rooted aversion ^^^ ^^^ wounded and rob the 

to instruction, can settle any- ^^^^ * 

thing. " To-day he is not, to- ! 

morrow he is conceived, and in * Here I refer more particularly to tha' 



In conclusion, I may venture 
to say that the Rev. John Brown 
of Bedford, in his assertion that 
in this matter •' I am possessed by 
a harmless craze," has committed 
a sin that comes in somewhi 
after the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. But I will easily absolve 
him after the organs of society 
have called him to account, when 
he, like all of his class, will be 
apt to call on God and man to 
forgive him for an offense, not 
against me personally but against 
all reason and propriety. 

I have had this subject on hand 
since the Spring of 1856, when I 
published a pamphlet on it. Thus 
I have been bearing the "contra- 
diction of sinners" for nearly 
thirty-three years ; requiring one 
"meeker than Moses and more 
patient than Job " to " stand " 
them, had I not had other mat- 
ters to engage my time and 
thoughts during that period. 

Everybody — English, Scotch 
and Irish, and the " rest of man- 
kind" — should do their duty in 
this matter, and look upon the 
Gipsy nation as the "baby of the 
family " among civilized peoples, 
however high jn antiquity it may 
rank as a barbarous race. As 
regards the Scotch, there should 
be no trouble, if they are will- 
class— partly private and partly public 
characters — who are those that naturally 
create or diffuse public opinion. As for 
editors, I offered one of them an article 
entitled yokn Bunyan, in reply to the 
Rev. John Brown (forming part of a 
pamphlet published in 1SS6), and asked 
him to say candidly why he refused it ; 
when he replied: "I have no personal 
objection to take it. but business is busi- 
ness, and if I printed that paper it might 
damage our magazine to the extent of 

,■■ quite a sum of money. I presume 

some such motive led to the rejection of 
the following article, entitled Mrs. Car- 
lyU's Ancestry. 



'"gi •" getting them to take hold 
of the subject, since I can appeal 
to their intellect, their intuitive 
perceptions, their common sense, 
their humanity, their patriotism, 
their familiarity with the ques- 
tion of " folk," even their factious- 
ness, and the sheep-like instinct 
of following another. 

I have said, in another place, 
that to understand how a person 
with fair hair and blue eyes can 
be a Gipsy, as well as one with 
black hair and eyes, may be 
termed "passing the pons asin- 
orutn of the Gipsy question," 
unless it be to understand that 
he need not live in a tent or be a 
rogue, since habits and character 
cannot affect the subject in any 
way. Still I have had great diffi- 
culty in getting people to com- 
prehend it. In connexion with 
the Jews, it seems even to have 
" puzzled and muddled " the 
Duke of Argyll, as I have shown 
in Contributions to Natural His- 
tory, etc. (p. 161 and p. 199), and 
in The Scottish Churches aitd tht 
Gipsies (p. 38). Still I have said, 
when speaking of the Rev. John 
Brown of Bedford, that it " does 
not call for a vast stretch of intel- 
lect or colossal mental qualities 
(or the solution of it." It is un- 
reasonable to say that " the proge- 
ny and descendants of this peo- 
ple have no more affinity with the 
tribe, or even knowledge of it, 
than the company that played the 
part on the stage the night be- 
fore." In 1858 I wrote, and pub- 
lished in i86Si these words; " Let 
British people beware how they 
approach this subject, for there 
are great principles involved in 
it. The social emancipation of 
the Gipsies is a question which 
British people have to consider 
for the future " {Dis. p. 522). 
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MRS. CARLYLES ANCESTRY* 

I. Yorkston, or Yowston, although 

I Mrs. Carlyle called her Margaret 
N regard to her pedigree, Car- Euston, but that was neither 
lyle wrote, in his iP«»w«j<:««f«, i,ere nor there, for it was the 
that she "cared httle or nothing custom of the tribe to bear van- 
about these genealogies, about ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ different parts of 
John Knox, « but seeing; them j^e country. What she said of 
interest me, trok some interest Matthew made his father. Will- 
in them. By her mother s -^^^ Baillie, her progenitor, who 
inothei% who was a Bailhe of married Rachel Johnstone ; and 
somewhat noted kindred in Big- ^ nothing is said of his having 
gar country, my Jean le was fur- ^ad another wife, the reasonable 

^*''«^J? *° SS ^^^^^ *'■<>" conclusion is that Mrs. Carlyle 

Sir William Wallace and ^g^ descended from these two. 

she herself, I think, . . . . never William Baillie, Matthew Bail- 
spoke of It to me at all u^ ^nd Mary Yorkston are very 
It seems very remarkable that fully described in Walter Sim- 
an or^nary Scotch woman of her ^^f^ jy,^, ^y ^^ q^^^ 

standing in soaety should take jy. (Sampson Low & Co., 1865). 
no interest whatever in such a wTlliam was a very stylish per- 
subject, to an extent that she ^ ^nd apparently a more em- 
« never spoke of it to me at all. i^^^^ q- ^hief than even 
Carlyle did not give an explana- Matthew, whom Mrs. Cariyle de- 
tion of the phenomenon, nor was scribed as a « thorough gentle- 
it commented on by Mr Froude. ^an in his way." In 1725 WiU- 
And yet there u no difficulty in i^n, is described in a legal doc 
the solution of the mystery. She ument as a " brazier, commonly • 
did not trace her descent, so far called Gipsy." It se4ms odd to 
as her blood and feelings were have people of unquestionable 
concerned, from the natwe race, stending, like Mrs. Carlyle's ma- 
but from the Gtp^ one that made ^,^^ ^^^^^ ^t Liverpool, saying 
its appearance m Scotland, in that a member of their family 
grand style, about 1506. Her ^^ jhe original of Sir Walter 
mother s mother was a grand- Scotfs Meg Merrilies ; and that 
niece of Matthew BaiUie, who, as Mrs. Cariyle and her relatives 
she said, "could steal a horee by the maUmal line should so 

fl?°i u . w. . ^'^r* jJl* frequently allude to the Gipsy 

liked but left always the saddle subject, such as "spreading her 

and bndle ; a thorough gentle- qj jy tent," etc., and saying of 

man m his way, and six feet four Tennyson that the "something 

in stature." His wife was Mary ^f the Gipsy in his appearance^' 

was for her "perfectly charm- 

* The following four artides were in- ing." Of her paternal grand- 
tended for an English pablication. I mother, Carlyle said that his 

^r'S't^: A^%uiu;^d;^uT^- -ife -never much liked her or 

in both instonces. for reasons that I c^ ^f^s, apparently because they 

imagine but cannot sute. did not belong to '' the tribe/' 

(15) 
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or form part of the "Gipsy- 
current in society." She seems 
to have taken very much after 
the Gipsy in her appearance, for 
she was described by Mr. Froude 
thus : " Her features were not 
regular, but I thought I had 
never seen a mor^ interesting- 
looking woman. Her hair was 
raven black, her eyes dark, soft, 
sad, with dangerous light in 
them." 

Hers is an interesting case, so 
far as it goes, as illustrating the 
idea of "What has become of 
this free, vigorous and prolific 
Gipsy blood, that entered Great 
Britain not later than 1506? 
Considering that ' the blood ' 
has been looked upon as little 
better than that of reptiles, it 
should not have been held that, 
in any way whatever, it has 
' ceased to be Gipsy ' in its de- 
scent, in its more or less pure 
condition, or affiliated reiation 
with that of the ordinary natives. 
For apart from the facts of the 
question, it does not appear in- 
tuitively and instinctively that it 
could have done so." Mrs. Car- 
lyle seems to have had, in her 
descent and blood and clan or 
tribe, no feeling of relationship 
to the ordinary barn-door chick- 
en, but much to show that her 
associations of pedigree were of 
a fine wild moor fowl order, not- 
withstanding her outside rela- 
tions and friendships, and her 
passing current everywhere as 
an ordinary native of the soil, 

II.* 
William Baillie, the progen- 
itor of Mrs. Carlyle, claimed to 



* It may be said that all the Gipsies, 
whether in direct descent or by native 
families having been changed by mar- 
riage into Gipsy ones, and so " passing 
into Che Gipsy current in society, claim 
as their representative ancestors such 
characters, male or female, as are to be 



b. 



be {as he apparently was) an il- 
legitimate son of one of the 
Bailties of Lamington by a Gip- 
sy. On this account, Walter 
Simson, in his History of Ihe Gip- 
sies, says that "considerable at- 
tention was paid to him by the 
country people ; indeed, he was i 
taken notice of by the first in | 
the land. But from his singular 
habits, his real character at last 
became well known. Heactedthe 
character of the gentleman, the 
robber, the sorner, and the tink- 
er, whenever it answered his pur- 
pose." In this way Carlyle was 
correct when he said that his 
wife was " of somewhat noted 
kindred in Biggar country." He 
was slain in 1724 by another 
Gipsy, of the name of Pinkerton, 
while held by his own wife, 
Rachel Johnstone, "for fear of 
his destroying his opponent ; 
and while he was in her arms 
Pinkerton ran him through with 
his sword. His son, then a youth 
of thirteen, took a solemn oath 
on the spot, that he would never 
rest until the blood of his father 
should be avenged. And true to 
his oath, his mother and himself 
followed the track of the mur- 
derer over Scotland, England 



found in Walter Sim son's History. Mrs. 
Carlyle's tribe or clan, as represented by 
her progenitor. William Baillie, stood 
at the head of it ; for he and those who 
succeeded him issued passes that were 
"good over all Scotland." Walter Sim- 
son said of a certain district of Scotland, 
that " the three principal clans were the 
Baillies, Ruthvens and Kennedys, but 
the tribe of Baillie were superior to all 
others in point of authority as well as in 
external appearance "; and that the Bail- 
lies "would have thought themselves 
degraded if they had associated with any 
of the Johnstone gang." " Among those 
who frequented the south of Scotland 
were to be found various grades of rank, 
as in all other communities of men. 
There were then wretched and ruffian- 
looking gangs, in whose company the 
superior Gipsies would not have been 
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and Ireland, like staunch blood- 
hounds, and rested not till Pink- 
erton was apprehended, tried 
and executed." Walter Simson 
says that " tradition states that 
William Baillie's conduct in- 
volved him in numerous scrapes," 
and gives a number of interest- 
ing illustrations of the character 
of this Scottish Gipsy chief, some 
of them having been procured 
for him by William Blackwood. 

Mrs. Carlyle said that Matthew 
(his son) was "six feet four in 
stature." "He used to say that 
the toughest battle he ever 
fought was that of taking, by 
force, his bride (Mary Yorkston 
or Yowston), then a very young 
girl, from her mother, at the 
hamlet of Drummelzier." She 
was described by a very respect- 
able gentleman who had often 
seen her in his youth, when she 
was advanced in yeafs. Accord- 
ing to his account, "she was 
fully six feet in stature, stout 
made in her person, with very 
strongly-marked features, and 
had altogether a very imposing 
aspect and manner." By Mat- 
thew " she had a son, who was 
also named Matthew, and who 
married Margaret Campbell, and 
had by her a family of remark- 
ably handsome and pretty daugh- 
ters." These would be related 
to Mrs. Carlyle's maternal grand- 
mother (the " beautiful Miss 
Baillie ") in the same degree, that 
is, granddaughters and grand- 
nieces of Matthew, the son of 
William. Walter Simson, in the 
chapter, TweeddaU and Clydesdale 
Gipsies, gives some interesting 
accounts of this Gipsy Baillie 
family, and says, "there were 
at one period a captain and a 
quarter- master in the army be- 
longing to the Baillie clan, and 
another was a country surgeon." 
Four of Matthew Baillie's sons 
appeared at Biggar fair on horse- 



back, "dressed In scarlet and 
armed with broadswords," and 
"furiously rode up and down 
the fair, threatening death to all 
who should oppose thera " for 
an affront offered to their moth- 
er, Mary Yorkston. And " no 
one dared to interfere with tliem 
till the minister of the parish 
appeased their rage, and per- 
suaded them to deliver up their 
swords." We are also told how 
several female Gipsies (appar- 
ently the daughters or grand- 
daughters of the first Matthew 
Baillie) left an old sheep-smear- 
ing house near Peebles, about 
1768, to attend a fair at Peebles 
in a particular Gipsy fashion ; 
and that they were "attired in 
very superior dresses, with the 
air of ladies in the middle ranks 
of society"; and that "the fe- 
males of this tribe also rode to 
the fairs at Moffat and Biggar 
on horses, with side saddles and 
bridles, the ladies themselves 
being very gaily dressed. The 
males wore scarlet cloaks reach- 
ing to their knees, and resem- 
bling exactly the Spanish fashion 
of the present day," 

The most remarkable thing 
about this particular Gipsy Bail- 
lie family was that in almost all 
the scrapes they got into (and 
they were many and serious) they 
were protected by the Baillies of 
Lamington ; to such an extent 
that McLaurin in his Criminal 
Trials justly remarks that "few 
cases have occurred in which 
there has been such an expendi- 
ture of mercy," 

Mrs. Carlyle, in common with 
many respectable people in Scot- 
land and England and in the 
world generally (for Gipsy blood 
and feeling are always Gipsy, 
that is, by the laws of nature and 
social pressure, for habits and 
character do not affect them), 
could have employed the iden- 
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ileal conventional words used by 
John Bunyan in regard to his 
pedigree : " For my descent, it 
was, as is well known to many, 
of a low and inconsiderable gen- 
eration ; mv father's house being 
of that rank that is meanest and 
mo»t despised of all the families 
In the land/' that is, "braziers 
commonly called Gipsies." "No, 
wc were not of the Israelites," 
but " Rthiopians," as the Scottish 
(tipsies have believed themselves 



to! 



[)c : which designation is given 
In a Scots Writ in 1615. The 
language just quoted is "in har- 
mony with that of the population 
At lai-ffc"; but "members of the 
trthr mok at this subject through 
their own eyes, and not through 
thoftf of others, just as every 
(ithi'i* race has regarded their de- 
i»(fnt, whatever may have been 
th<> origin of their ancestors or 



their state of civilization." It is 
but right that this people should 
be acknowledged and respected 
like the rest of the population, 
whether they wish it or not ; at 
least that they should be allowed 
to open their mouths or raise 
their heads above water. In The 
Gipsies as illustrated by John Bun- 
yan^ Mrs. Carlyle and others (1883) 
I wrote thus : " Of Jane BaUlie 
Welsh L n^ay venture to assert 
that, although she may become 
an historic^ character in con- 
sequence of her Letters and Me- 
morials, and having been the 
wife of Thomas Carlyle, she cer- 
tainly will be such by her having 
been the first Scotch woman of 
standing, so far as I know, who 
publicly avowed having been of 
the Gipsy race." She doubtless 
admitted much more than has 
been published on that subject 
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THE best explanation of the 
admissions of John Bunyan 
and Mrs. Carlyle in r^^d to 
their ^ descents," is what can be 
obtained from certain people in 
England and all over the world, 
when they can be induced to 
speak on the subject of their 
race. In England those who do 
not follow the tent — I mean the 
more mixed and better classes — 
are even afraid of each other. 
Thus I said to a very intelli- 
gent English Gipsy, of mixed 
blood, who was far in advance 
of the primitive part of his race : 
'^Afraid of what? ashamed of 
being Gipsies ? " "No, Sir," with 
great emphasis ; " not ashamed 
of being Gipsies, but of being 
known to otJur people as Gipsies.** 
"A world of difference," I re- 
plied. I was intimately acquaint- 
ed with two very resp^rtable 
Scotchmen in the United States ; 
the first of whom said, "I will 
not deny it, nor am I ashamed 
to say it — I come from Yethdmr 
The other one said, "I am one 
myself, for ours is a Gipsy fam- 
Uy." 

It is almost a truism to assert, 
in the language of a late writer, 
that "the most important duty 
of an editor is first to find out 
what his author has said, and 
next what he meant by iL" In 
that respect the Rev. John 
Brown of Bedford, in his Ufe^ 
Times and Work of John Bunyan 
(1885), has perverted what Bun- 
yan said he was, and ignored 
what he said he was not, and 



substituted the fanciful theory 
that he was descended from Nor- 
mans that entered England with 
William the Conqueror, with no 
regard to subsequent marriages ; 
so that his descent was the " no- 
blest and most honoured of all 
the families in the land," instead 
of the "meanest and most de- 
spised of all the families in the 
land," that is, travelling tinkers 
or "braziers commonly called 
Gipsies" — ^the 1^^ designation 
of William BaiUie, Mrs. Carlyle's 
progenitor. All tinkers have 
their head-quarters somewhere. 
Bunyan's was at a cottage at 
Elstow, which his family inher- 
ited from or through William 
Bonyon, apparently a native 
Englishmen, whose heir, Thomas, 
succeeded him in 1542, when he 
was "forty years and more." 
He or his male representative, at 
some time, doubdess married a 
Gipsy, like those in Scotland, for 
we find a Scots Writ, in 1554^ 
containing "John Brown and 
George Brown Egyptians," who 
" had been the children of a na- 
tive father or had previously 
assumed the surname of Brown, 
the first being the most prob- 
able"; in which case they were 
probably bom previous to 1534. 
And yet Mr. Brown says else- 
where that the fact of prople of 
the name of Bunyan having ex- 
isted in England before the ap- 
pearance of the Gipsies there 
j "effectually disposes of the sup- 
i position that the Bunyans were 
Gipsies "; whereas the first Gipsy 
mentioned officially in Great 
Britain (in 1554) with a full 

(19) 
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tive name seems to have been 
John Brown,\A5 own w^aTRfL\ How 
the Gipsies acquired native 
names was by "assuming them 
and by intermarriages with males 
of the native race," when the is- 
sue would pass into the "Gipsy 
current in society," and separate, 
at least in feeling, from the rela- 
tives on the " other side of the 
house," however they might as- 
sociate on occasions. 

Mr. Brown further asserts that 
what Bunyan apparently meant 
by his descent was merely that he 
was of the "poor and labouring 
class," without explaining how 
his language could apply to 
"positively respectable" people 
of Norman descent, who, al- 
though reduced in circumstan- 
ces, owned a cottage with a lit- 
tle ground attached, and made 
wills bequeathing them and per- 
sonal property. This question 
seems to have puzzled Mr. Brown, 
as well as Canon Venables in his 
article John Bunyan in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. As 
to the great trouble taken by 
Bunyan to ascertain whether his 
"father's house" were "of the 
Israelites or no," Mr. Brown has 
simply ignored the question, al- 
though it makes a paragraph 
(18) in Grace Abounding, as edited 
by himself. Canon Venables, 
who has followed Mr. Brown 
throughout, expresses his sur- 
prise, in his Life of John Bunyan, 
that such a question, " which has 
been so strangely pressed into 
the service of the theory [by 
'writers on the other side of the 
Atlantic'] could be supposed to 
have anything to do with the 
matter"; and that Eunyan's 
father's " decided negative " as 
to their not being Jews " would, 
one would have thought, have set- 
tled the point" that they were not 
Gipsies f The Canon further say; 
that the " notion was not eu' 




tirely rejected by Sir Walter 
Scott," who said that "Bunyan 
was most probably a Gipsy re- 
claimed," even with his limited 
knowledge of the Gipsy ques- 
tion. He even described his 
opinion as a "strange hallucina- 
tion." The Canon still further 
says that the notion " may be 
pronounced absolutelj' baseless," 
id that "some fictions die 
hard." This is but the echo of 
Mr. Brown, who says that "the 
positive evidence which I have 
adduced has settled the question 
forever"; while the only "posi- 
tive evidence" which he has "ad- 
duced" "settles the question" 
of his ignorance of the subject. 
Part of Mr. Brown's "positive 
evidence" is that between 1506 
and 1628 he has not been able to 
find a "trace of the wandering 
Gipsy life" in Bunyan's family, 
notwithstanding the "wandering 
life" that led him and at least 
his father to considerable dis- 
tances in their calling of "mend- 
ing pots and kettles": and fur- 
ther that the family at any time, 
or in any generation of it, could 
not have been Gipsies because 
they were not publicly recorded 
as such .' 

II. 

John Bunyan, in giving an 
account of himself, could not 
say, "in other words I am a 
Gipsy," for the legal and social 
responsibility would prevent him 
doing it; but he said that his 
"descent" was "well known to 
many," who seem to have sup- 
pressed it. Possibly he assumed 
that more was known of his fam- 
ily than really was, or that the 
world understood, or would have 
understood, what he meant, and 
would sooner or later acknowl- 
edge the race to which he be- 
longed. And yet the same prej- 
udice of caste or race prevents it 
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and him being acknowledged or 
even investigated to-day. 

Mr. Brown says : '■ If I am 
asked was John Bunyan of Gipsy 
origin ? I can only answer that 
my very decided conviction is 
that he was not " He seems to 
have no knowledge on this sub- 
ject, and to be unwilling to be 
instructed in regard to it. And 
yet he says that I have " never 
yet adduced a single shred of 
historic evidence in support of 
my statement,"* When I saw 
Mr. Brown in New York in 1882, 
in answer to an invitation to call 
on him, I said to him that "one 
cannot say in England that 
Bunyan was a Gipsy for society 
■would not allow it," when "I 
was satisfied that he did not wish 
to have the truth about Bunyan 
-admitted." On another occasion 
I said that " Mr. Brown, so far 
irom telling us who Bunyan was, 
lias misled the world in regard 
to the immortal dreamer. He 
'Cannot plead ignorance, for of 
.all I have published lately on 
the subject I have sent copies to 
liim. as well as several copies to 
liis congregation"; in return for 
■which he said that I was " pos- 
-sessed by a harmless craze," per- 
haps because I publicly address- 
ed to him fifteen interrogatories 
which he cannot answer. 

So far from Mr. Brown looking 
upon it as a duty to "find out 
what his author has said, and 
next what he meant by it," he 
"entirely ignored everything 
hearing on the subject, even what 
came out of Bunyan's mouth"; 
and reproached me in the Daily 
News with having " really noth- 



• Mr. Brown seems to have very crude 
ideas as to what consiitutes ■■hisioric 
evidence," and Ends fault with people 
"inferring" or condudinR; from Gracf 
Ahgttnding as to what was his "de- 
acenl," which, he said, " was well known 
to many." 



ing to go upon but Bunyan's 
own words," implying that these 
" had no bearing on the question, 
and were not worth listening to, 
and possessed no meaning." The 
very opposite to what Mr. Brown 
says is correct, that is, that no 
one has anything to " go upon " 
but Bunyan's "own words" in 
regard to his descent or race, 
contained in his autobiography 
called Grace Abounding. Nor 
does it appear that anyone has 
expressed surprise at not being 
able to understand what a man 
of Bunyan's genius, command of 
language, and honesty meant 
when he informed the world 
about himself and his "father's 
house." His having been a tinker 
was in itself sufficient to prove 
that he was a Gipsy of mixed 
blood, while the meaning of his 
other admissions, as I have al- 
ready said, can be ascertained 
from others of his blood every- 
where to-day. Even his having 
said that his education was "ac- 
cording to the rate of other poor 
men's children" has a meaning 
that distinguished the family 
from the rest of the population ; 
"other people" being the Gipsy 
expression for those not of their 
race. 

Of such a person as Mr. Brown 
I have said that "proof is not 
what he wants, nor will he say 
what it should consist of." In 
asserting that Bunyan was "the 
first that is known to the world 
of eminent Gipsies, the prince of 
allegorists, and one of the most 
remarkable of men and Chris- 
tians, who doubtless spoke the 
Gipsy language in great purity," 
I have said that the question 
with some is "not one of evi- 
dence, but an unfortunate feeling 
of caste that bars the way to all 
investigation and proof." The 
unfounded and incongruous as- 
sertions of Mr. Brown and Canon 
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Venables will doubtless 
the purpose of getting some peo- 
ple to believe what they have 
advanced so positively, without 
in any way investigating the 
question ; which seems hitherto 
to have been the disposition of the 
world at large. On that subject 
I have said that '^ every sensible 
and candid, liberal and humane 
man should do his best to create 
the opinion that it is no discredit 
for a person to have a Gipsy an- 
cestry, that is, possess a Gipsy 
nationality ; for it is every whit 
as respectable a descent as others 
tracing theirs to a barbarous or 
semi -barbarous state." In re- 
gard to the Gipsy nation — this 
** secret and silent people," orig- 
inally from the ''tent and roads " 
— including Bunyan as a member 
of it, in common with many oth- 
ers in many positions in life, I 
said in the preface to a pamphlet 
entitled Was John Bunyan a Gip- 
sy f An Address to the British Press 
(1886): "All that this subject 
stands in need of is investigation 
and discussion, for with these it 
can take care of itself. Civiliza- 
tion should not tolerate the idea 



that a large part of the popula- 
tion must remain forever socially 
proscribed, to gratify the prej- 
udice of caste of the others, or 
their incredulity in the absence 
, of the instinctive and intuitive 
: traits that are necessary to per- 
j ceive all the bearings of the sub- 
ject in discussion, or of that per- 
sonal and social courage that 
will maintain a righteous cause 
under all circumstances.*** 



*In John Camdm Hotten's Origmal 
List of Emigrants^ etc.^ to the AtmerUmM 
Plantations we find — " John* son of John 
mod Mary Bnnnyon, bap. 16 October 
1679," taken from the register of Ouist 
Chiirdi, Baibadocs. Suppose that this. 
i John Bonnyon had married a Kmcss, 
and that the male progeny had always 
married Negresses, we would now have 
to appearance Bunyans that are fidl- 
Uood Negroes. Should another Bonyan 
have gone to Scotland and married a 
Scotch woman with no Bunyan blood m 
her veins, and had the repr e se ntative of 
the iamOy always done the same, there 
would now be little of the original 
Bunyan in the last of the family. In the 
first instance the race, while retaining 
the name^ would have been changed into 
Negroes, and the second into Scotch. 
And in the same wa^r ^ native race 
be dianged into the uipsy one. 
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IN the utide ReftiUs, by Messrs. 
Albert GOnther and SL George 
Mivart, in VoL XX., I find the fol- 
lowing: — 
"Emb 

arcoTiparcnu, 

tnians and many O^dians, notably 
Vipas and Sea^nakes, hatch their 
tggi before they are laid; that is, they 
are ovoriripanMis." 

' This illustnlei irtiat they taj in 
the article: — 

' " Passing over eigbteen centuries we 
find the knowledge of Reptiles to have 
remained as statiooaty as other branches 
of natural history, perh^» even more 
ao." "Stx:h evidences of a popular 
knowledge of Reptiles, however, foim 
no part of a sucdnct review of the 
Hteratiire of the subject such as it is 
proposed to give here." 

In an article entitled Do Sna/tes 
Saallew TTuir Yoiingt fonning part 
of a pamphlet, published in 18S3, 1 
■aid: — 

" It would be interesting to hear how 
anyone knew as a fact that the egn of 
vipei^ are hatched imm'^^/ about vrtiich 
I said in Land and fValer, on the 
nth January, 1873: — 'It would be a 
curiosity in nature to find an animal 
that hatched an unlaid tgg inside of it- 
self; so great a curiosilv as at once to 
be rejected unless it could be supported 
by evidence,' " (p. 38.) And in C01UH- 
Imtiom to Natural History, tte, ; 
" White wrote thus of vipers : — * Thoi^h 
they are oviparous yet they are vivipar- 
ous also, hatching their young within 
their bellies, and then bringing them 
forth.' In supimrting this assertion it 
would have been interesting had he 
given us his authority, like others, 
before and since, he evidently concluded 
that, as some vipers are killed pregnant 
with ^^s and others with young, the 
latter must have been, and therefore 
were, hatched inside" (p. 189). In the 



pamphlet alluded to I said, that " Vipers 
pass their young with a covering on 
them — the original e%s attenuated to 
the last degree — which breaks as it 
leaves the mother, or immediately after 
it touches the ground ; and asked, how 
could we possibly find vipers, n^rly 
double the size of these new-born ones, 
inside of a viper, unless they had en- 
tered it by the mouth — as we find tnn- 
parout snakes with young inside of 
them that were hatched in the letij" 
Cp. 37)- Miss Catherine C. Hopley, in 
her book onSoakes, alludes to" abrood 
of young vipere lately bom at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens," and says that "the 
young viper comes into the wodd in 
the shape of an egg, and its first buuness 
is to push throng the filmy membrane 
which envelopes it in its imprisoned 
form " (p. 433). 

After the birth the mother " opens 
her mouth and admits her helpless 
young down her throat on sudden 
suTpnses," as expressed by White 
of Selborae, and is more correct 
than "swallowing," the word com- 
monly used. On that bead I wrote 
thus in Contribufiotts to Natural 
History, etc. : — 

" A scientific, or even common-sense, 
naturalist will not necessarily stoop so 
low as to demand ocular proof of snakes 
swallowing their young. He ascertains 
that ' vipers pass their young with a cov- 
ering on them ' , . . . and are killed 
with young inside of them, sometimes 
upwards of seven inches long, and 
divested of a covering; and he con- 
cludes at once that the young were 
swallowed. And his opinion is con- 
firmed by the fact of oviiarotu snakes 
being killed with young mside of them 
that were hatched in the toil, which 

troves beyond doubt that they must 
ave been swallowed. Ocular testimony 
confirms the opinion in both instances 
that the young were swallowed" (p, 
195.) I have spoken of this as a " ma- 
thematical certainty," and that it may 
be laid down as "an axiom that wa 
must hold that all snakes, when living 
in a state of nature, swallow their 
(as) 
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young till ihe opposite can be proved 
of any particular species of them" (p. 



" Older and more intelligent people 
[in America] understand the phenom- 
enon of the animal laying her eggs to 
be hatched in the soil, and then tailing 
the young inside of her for their pro- 
teclian; and they often express their 
surprise that this peculiarity of the ser- 
pent tribe is not described, or hardly 
recorded, in the pages of natural his- 
tory" (p, 16). " The popular belief in 
America is that snakes, without regard 
to species, do it, while there are few 
neignbourhoods in which one if not sev- 
eral people cannot be easily found who 
can teslify to it as a fact" Q). 26) "that 
can be ascertained on the outsltirts of 
almost any village or town in America," 

It thus appears that the article in 
the Encydopmdia Britannica, on the 
point in discussion, is not "up to 
the times," when it should have been 
ahead of Ihem, In The Scottish 
Churches and the Gipsies, I said that 
an article in it 

" Should be high-toned and hand- 
somely pitched, and should contain, 
more or less compressed, everything of 
importance bearing on the subject " (p. 
7) ; and that "everything published on 
the subject treated, if it could be had, 
should be studied and exhausted before 
a writer would commit the work, as 
well as himself, before the world, since 
there would be no real remedy in the 
event of a mistake being made (p. 11); 
and that " while its writers would be 
allowed to show how their minds ran 
in their articles, it would be expected of 
them to give what others had said, and 
be as full, discriminating, and impartial 
as the space at their command would 
admit of^" (p. 59). 

In ray first article in Land and 
Water, on the 21st December, 
1872, on the viper swallowing her 
young, I said ; — " I did not Bee it 
noticed in the long atcicle in 



Encychfadia Britannica" [Con. p. 
10) ; and in a note to my Jieminis- 
cences of Childhood, tic, I wrote ; — 

"The evidence on this question 1 
submitted last December ^1881) to the 
publishers of the Encyclopadta Britan- 
nica, with the idea that justice will be 
done to it in the article on the Reptilia 
when il appears. In the last edition | 
the subject was not noticed, either be- 
cause it was accidentally or purposely 
omitted, or was doubted or denied, or 
because the writer or editor would not 
assume the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the affirmative, in the face of what 
he might look upon as the ridicule of a 
certain part of society. In the forth- 
coming article on the Beptilia the 
question, it is hoped, will be settled 
'once for all,' so that it may never again 
come up for discussion. If it is again 
omitted, the article will have left out 
what might be said to be ' the most 
interesting trait in the snake family' " 
(P- 59). 

In the pamphlet reviewing Miss 
Catherine C. Hople/s book on 
Snakes I again alluded to the stib- 
ject, and wrote to the editor, on the 
3d July, 1883, as follows : — 

" The undersigned takes the liberty 
of sending herewith to the editor of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica printer's 
proofs of an article entitled Do Snakes 
Stoallow Their Young t which he ei- 
pects to publish in Great Britain soon, 
as part of a pamphlet of some sire. He 
trusts that these pages will not prove 
uninteresting to the editor or writer of 
the forthcoming article on the Rtp' 
lilia." 

1 received a courteous acknowl- 
edgment from the proprietor. My 
surprise is great that the writers 
of the present article on Reptiles 
should have ignored what was sent, 
and asserted that vipers "hatch their 
eggs before they are laid (I)." It is 
to be hoped that I am yet in time 
to have the subject discussed under 
the head of Vipers, so that there 
may not be left out "the most in- 
teresting trait in the snake family," 
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Dublin UoiTerait; Magazine, Julj, 1875. 

"The principal articles id this volume that 1iaT« refereace to natural bistort 
DBi(^nally appeared in Land and Waler, and are, in many respects, highl; interest- 
ing. Concerning vipers and snalEcs, we are presented with a good deal of informa- 
tion that Is instructive, not only as regards their habits genemlly, but also with re< 
■pect to points that are in dispute among naturalists." " For instance, it is a vexed 

Eltion whether, under any circui^stances, the young retreat into the stomach 
ide] of the mother snake. A great authority, [?] Mr. Frank Buckland, affirms 
they do nut ; while our author is as positive Uiat they do. And he certainly, 
with reason, contends thai the question is entirely one of evidence, and, therefore, 
should be settled ' as a fact is proved in a court of justice ; difficulties, suppositions, 
or theories not being allowed to form part of the testimony.' " " In support of his 
own views, Mr. Sirason has collected a large body of evidence that undoubtedly 
appears authentic and conclusive." " Of the miscellaneous papers in this volume. 
the best is a critical study of the late John Stuart Mill. Taken altogether, the 
volume is very entertaining, and affords pleasing and instructive reading," 

Evening Standard, June 8, 1875. 

"It is with real pleasure we see these Contributions to Land and fValtraa 
longer limited to the columns of a newspaper, whatever may be its circtilatioo. 
For the excellence and charm of these papers we must refer the reader to the vol- 
ume before us, which cannot fail to interest and instruct its readers. Their variety 
and range may be gathered from the subjects treated : — Snakes, Vipers, English 
Snakes, Waterton as a Naturalist, John Stuart Mill, History of the Gipsies, and 
the Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews." 

London Courier, June, 1875. 

'■ The Natural History Contributions, which are very interesting, though par- 
taking largely of a controversial nature, deal chieSy with questions affecting snakes 
and vipers. Of the other Contributions, the most attractive and readable is the 
one which contests some of Mr. Borrow's conclusions in his well-known account of 



Rochdale Observer, June 19, 1875. 

" The study of natural history has a peculiar charm tor most people, bat fot 
Lancashire foUt It seems to have a special interest. Perhaps the most striking 
leature of the hook at the head of this notice is the variety of topics touched upon, 
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topics which, although apparently incoropatible and incongruou*. tre, ncvcnheles*. 
both curious and interesting. The author certainly brings a large amount of specia! 
knowledge to the discussion of the questions be introduces, and Che essays are un> 
doubiediy well written. Our readers will sec that the moik is lull of conlroversia] 
matter, embracing natural history, theology, and biography, and consequently wiD 
suit the taste of those who like to enter into discussions which eidte the feelingi. 
and in which abundance of energy and abitity is displayed. The book is certainly 
ably written, and the author shows himself to be a man of large accomplishmcets." 

LiverpDol AlUon, Jnne 18, 1875. 

" The articles ore written in a very readable manner, and will be found inter- 
esting even by those who have no special knowledge of natural history or interest 
in it. The Gipsies are competitors with the snakes for Mr. Simson's regards, and 
several papers are devoted to these mysterious nomadic tribes. Perhaps the moct 
carious paper in the volume is written to prove that John Bunyan was a Gipsy, and 
a very fair case is certainly made out, principally from Bunyan's own aucobjogiaphl- 
cal statements. With the exception of the papers on John Stuart Mill, to which we 
have already alluded, and which are far worse than worthless, the book is oae 
which we can recommend." 

Newcastle Courant, Jane 11, 1875. 

" The bulk ot these Contributions appeared in Land and Wattr. We think the 
author has done well to give them to the public in the more enduring form of a well 
got up volume. The book contains, also, a critical sketch of the career of John 
Stuart Mill ; some gossip about Gipsies ; and the Duke of Argyll's notions aboitl 
the preservation of the Jews. Altogether, the book is very readable." 

Northern Whij, June 17, 1875. 

"This volume consists of Contributions to Land and ^o/rr by a writer welW 
known as the author [editor] of a standard book on the Gipsies, and is eviden^ 
the production of a clear, intelligent, and most observant mind. Mr. Simson adtU 
a number of miseellaneous papers. Including a masterly, though severe, critidsn* 
of John Stuart Mill — 'his religion, his education, a crisis in his history, his wUe, 
Mill and son,' — as well as several desultory papers on the Gipsies, elicited, 'or tbr 
most part, by criticisms on his work on that singular race." 

Western Times, June 29, 1B75. 

" The preface to Ibis volume is dated from New York, and the contents bew 
marks of the free, racy style of transatlantic writers. The volume closes with • 
paper on the ' Preservation of the Jews.' The writer deals with his several sub- 
jects with marked ability, and his essays form a volume which will pay for read<DB, 
and therefore pay for pitrchasing." 

Daily RcTievr, June 11, 1875. 



" We need only mention the other subjects — Waterton as a Naturalist, Romcm 
ism, John Stuart Mill, Simson's History of the Gipsies, Borrow on the Gipsies, the 
Scottish Churches and the Gipsies, Was John Bunyan a Gipsy f and. of course, the 
literary ubiquitous Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews, The only pa- 
per we have not ventured to look at is the last, in the dread that on this question 
(he versatile Duke might be found, as in the matter of the Scottish Church, verify- 
ing the French proverb — // va cherthtr mtdi d, quatont hmres — a work in which the 
author of this volume is an adept ^n quiet, quaint, and clever ways, however, 
which make it interesting," 
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THE ENGLISH UN!VEKS!T1ES ANl' I'JHN BUKYAK, ANI> 
LN'JV'JLOPiElJlA BKIZASSIZa AND THE GIPSIES. 

*■ I: u-.ii •^wxiiiphtic: y^r j^iua SiniSLi a;ra:: 'J..rr^ batUt- tr. mpport of la 
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^uUjiv.'. ii.^ •: tii^ui iciUi.- u: Uk dicL. v: M: Irazicu- K. Giuume, id tlie aiticle 
" 1 ' 1 *(. "- ' - ^-*'' ^'^^ c<2! '. i vx o : tui L Nn\: . t a Ji l h-^zannicG . that J oiizi Huu f au 
'Gucr '■'•^' ^'^'i*"^' '■^ ^^^'- '^^ ^^'^ ^*^ ^^- ^'V? biuuc." *'lii. SonaoD B ttacHK 
wii lh. ;#>.iu»c^ M'l*^ cic?;. iiiicics' v\ a!. 5luu•:1!l^ u: tut cnstoms and hinairy of ds 

- ii Tn.> ;juupa«e: jklr ittUMSr Sinisui:.«diLir o: Simnn s Sist9^' of tkt G^titt^ 
k'.AU» Oit ^I'^uuCii. \\yr \fCUK\-nii^ iba: johr hun>*iir wa» a Gipvy. and inTolDBi die 
^^j,tr ^„ i.i^ u: ti«c Vntvc•lSlli«^ u invt^UinKitr tiit: matter and pm ii fcaeytrnd the pas- 
tfiuUi*.^' ^ ocMiu' ^- Uiay iiu: iiiatier mucr. wiictiier ur noi the 'unmoxtal dRamer' 
^^ c.'Oj}^>^ ^<^ ^^ ^ '^- ^<^ ^^' Simsoi: attaches any {reaz impartmee to 
(x^ fj4:«.4iUA»iac«ui: /A' **■ Wii«' he aims at. wc hebr^'e. is to nir np some interes 
ii i.^ *^'^y '^^ '^'^ ^'^ '^ thinks may tic dune were the public to iiwc dielr 
^ , u.\/<»uUc£ ^^4i<hciflcc \f\ tiit lift<r. tua: juur bur}*ac was a deacendanx of it. By 
Ji^t '/ »u;#p«^iiA'ii' ^' biiuMrt. •jrxii'JiMA Mime Btaiements made in an snide in 
u^'/:/'^^''^*^^'*' ^^-^<^'^^L- ^'L tiic Cri^iMKrti. The cunous is the subject of Gmiy 
'f^it ^'il cva^t*^-^ l<uc ji tut jjtotupuic. mav^ thai will imeresi Thrm " — ^ertkAum 

^.r :9.u4y^i bu^«3ii£ aiiC bup^'^'nc. tic anpiments that have die higbeat besr- 
^k'^'.'^yj'-'fi**^ ifuvdiiviit Ua« tu«'^T that jcihc Buzyao was a Gxpaj. The 




i'-fv-^/ av-«-.:'.t the iar:t '.ia: a person mar be a Gipsy 

• , , .,...-«:./ .4^ u-^f *.•>•. u'X i.vb'AUt.e-T vjj cil the G:?5t language. ETideatly 

li' ' '. ..«* a'-c-cc k.v'irvX''-'-^-'-*^ ;ir'/v>mi ax Sisi hacd. and apaxt fromdM 

ui!t I !'J'.'-- •^"' *-*^'* '^^*-"i«^ -h4-|fuag« as the first key to the sci en ce of aan."— • 

'M/^if.Lt'y WATERTON, Naturalist. 

./.'/ t' a t^^- •-••c * 'i'**y — «o hifij*e!f ■» we:l as to the poblic — to perform 



^ . < ,icpv. .• fKUi'^ik^ MJj^ui Ch^irles Wa tenon, by writing this raono- 

'' '!" , . .'. - ...«*«-« i'.c iu*ji*'y,riAf.ti% *A a man, when be can no longer defend 



I" Ir 



■v . • . < . 



/i.uj'y^jfn it is a s'^mewhat difficult task unsparingly to 



". ' .. .,,, ^A. J, :,/ I// o< ;<--'y **t a« oflcncc against the old rule — A'ii nisi 
l" //./. ' " "''''• *^' ^ fi»v*u uiay Uit\y claim credit for having adhered to the 

,'""."' /^jc '. /c^«r'l V* Ualt-finding ; for, if he has extenuated nothing, 

'*'" ,,., . .«.,/'./ ;f« HisAt.f.. Th« example of Charles Waterloo, country 

'y ' ^. .i«. *', tu*y •f.rvt: as a u«eful warning to students of naturail 

J*' " ' ^ ^/ . .^ .,^ii. ir,«i '/fily iiir ffioM patient investigation and careful retlec* 
I ' I i' • ' " '- ''•* •■** '*-** *"*'' *'* ''^ '*^^* *"*^ permanent value to science. They 
' " 'i,iv'; •'•'• t^*— >-< <^ » "•*" ****" *»»'! »n«*t excellent opportunities for such in- 
'^^\iJ:iii/#//*« te wc^i J4 tiut strongest taste for their pursuit, and who, by an exact 

avti made most important additions to oui 

inaccurate observation, by a certain loose- 

tof Ki'an ted instead of personally verifyiog 

iy 4imioisb«J the value of his labours. Mr. Simson, though 

^^ unduly high estimate in which the sauire of Walton Hui 

. ffum ot scienca, shows an appreciation of the strong points ci ' , 

:gmpUiaiy lakes away any appearance of censoriousness ; and "^ 

'f »jp)r4s an interesting study of the man himself, who» in his 

« Mihu«iMllc devotion to natural history, showed a stronir 

iflllt nfrMhlng In ihU age of conventional ities."- 



'*' yfy^itiiudiic m/^'ufA tA study, might have 
l'?.;. J«dg« ^ oMWf»i Lisu^ry. liui by Inac 
^""*'2'j2aisi«anL »a4 i>y uking things for 1 



civilized GipslM. 
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